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A NEGLECTED POINT IN HUME'S PHILOSOPHY. 

IN Section II, Part IV, Book I, of the Treatise of Human Na- 
ture, Hume raises the following question : " How can we 
satisfy ourselves in supposing a perception [sensible object] to 
be absent from the mind without being annihilated?" (p. 495). 1 
He answers : " We may observe, that what we call a mind, is 
nothing but a heap or collection of different perceptions, united 
together by certain relations, and supposed, though falsely, to be 
endowed with a perfect simplicity and identity. Now as every 
perception is distinguishable from another, and may be considered 
as separately existent ; it evidently follows, that there is no 
absurdity in separating any particular perception from the mind ; 
that is, in breaking off all its relations, with that connected 
mass of perceptions which constitutes a thinking being. . . . 
The same continued and uninterrupted Being may, therefore, 
be sometimes present to the mind, and sometimes absent from 
it, without any real or essential change in the Being itself. 
An interrupted appearance to the senses implies not neces- 
sarily an interruption in the existence. The supposition of the 
continued existence of sensible objects or perceptions involves 
no contradiction. We may easily indulge our inclination to that 
supposition. When the exact resemblance of our perceptions 
makes us ascribe to them an identity, we may remove the seem- 
ing interruption by feigning a continued being, which may fill 
those intervals, and preserve a perfect and entire identity to our 
perceptions" (p. 496). And a little further on he says : "This 
propension to bestow an identity on our resembling perceptions 
produces the fiction of a continued existence, since that fiction, as 
well as the identity, is really false, as is acknowledged by all philos- 
ophers "... (p. 497). Again, referring to the same belief, he 
says : " Tho' this opinion be false, 'tis the most natural of any, and 
has alone any primary recommendation to the fancy " (p. 500). 
1 The page references are to the Green and Grose edition. 
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Now these passages 1 are noteworthy, in that they contain 
what, from Hume's point of view, ought to have been regarded, 
not as a psychological account of the genesis of a false belief, but 
as a valid logical deduction of the category of objective existence. 
In short, Hume was inconsistent in regarding the belief in the 
independent existence of sensible objects as a fiction, such as the 
belief in causality, for the very reason that it is an obvious and 
necessary implication of his own most fundamental doctrine of 
the composite nature of the mind. For, if the mind is nothing 
but a cluster of percepts or objects, no one of these objects could 
possibly owe its existence to its presence as an element of the 
cluster. Every new aggregate presupposes the prior and inde- 
pendent existence of its parts. From Hume's point of view, it is 
as irrational to regard any sensible object as having its esse in its 
percipi, as to regard a pebble as coming into existence, or going 
out of existence, when joined to, or separated from, other pebbles. 
The idealistic identification of esse and percipi derives its force 
from the Cartesian conception of objects of consciousness as 
' states ' of consciousness, as modifications of a mental substance 
or subject. A mode of a substance cannot exist apart from the 
substance ; and if a sensible object is a mere mode or state of a 
percipient, then, and only then, is its period of existence coin- 
cident with the period during which it is perceived. If, however, 
we deny permanence and substantiality to the mind, there is no 
longer any propriety in regarding perceived objects as transitory 
states. This was precisely what Hume failed to see. He had 
rejected the Berkleyan conception of the subject as a spiritual 
substance, but he still clung to the strictly correlative conception 
of the object as a transitory state, though there was nothing left 
of which it could be a state. The world, as it should have been 
for Hume, is as free from states of consciousness as from conscious 
subjects. There is left — what ? Simply objects, facts, things 
and their relations. Instead of the supposedly Humean chaos or 
flux of mental states, in which everything is subjective and nothing 

1 1 am indebted to Mr. H. M. Gage, formerly Fellow in Philosophy at Columbia, 
for calling my attention to these passages and suggesting their possible bearing upon 
the problem of realism. 
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objective or real, not even subjects themselves, we have a world 
in which all is objective, and whatever is, is real. 

I believe that this realistic view of the world has much to com- 
mend it, both from the standpoint of common sense and from that 
of science ; but before considering its implications, it will be proper 
to examine the reasons on which Hume explicitly bases his 
rejection of it. 

Hume's first argument for the ideality of perceived objects is 
given in the following passages. " We may observe, that there 
are three different kinds of impressions conveyed through the 
senses. The first are those of the figure, bulk, motion and 
solidity of bodies. The second those of colors, tastes, smells, 
sounds, heat and cold. The third are the pains and pleasures 
that arise from the application of objects to our bodies. . . . Both 
philosophers and the vulgar, again, esteem the third to be merely 
perceptions ; and consequently interrupted and dependent beings. 
Now 'tis evident, that, whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colors, sounds, heat and cold, as far as appears to the 
senses, exist after the same manner with motion and solidity. . . . 
'Tis also evident, that colors, sounds, etc., are originally on the 
same footing with the pain that arises from steel, and pleasure 
that proceeds from a fire. . . . Upon the whole, then, we may 
conclude, that as far as the senses are judges, all perceptions are 
the same in the manner of their existence " (pp. 482-3). 

This Berkeleyan argument is, it seems to me, the least sophis- 
tic of the various attempts to prove the subjectivity of perceived 
objects. We may restate the demonstration thus : Feelings of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness are admittedly subjective. An 
unconscious pleasure, a pleasure which no one is aware of, is 
inconceivable. The less we are aware of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, the less there is of those qualities. In the case 
of feeling-tone, esse is obviously percipi. That consciousness 
directly testifies to the subjectivity of feelings is made more 
apparent by contrasting feelings with cognitive qualities, such as 
color and figure. Redness and triangularity are not felt to 
diminish in reality when our attention to them diminishes. A 
triangle which is faintly perceived is no less triangular than one 
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which is vividly perceived. This being the case, it follows that 
the only way in which we can prove the apparently objective 
qualities of things to be subjective, is by showing that they are 
inseparably bound up with the admittedly subjective phenomena 
of feeling-tone. If this latter supposition could be proved, ideal- 
ism would be established, and 'being perceived' would have to 
be admitted as a sine qua non of ' existing.' To the present 
writer the argument is unconvincing for the reason that his con- 
sciousness shows him no such indissoluble connection between 
the cognitive and the affective processes. Figure and color do 
not invariably give rise to attitudes of liking and disliking. And 
when we do find, either on account of their intensities or on 
account of their harmony or discord, a system of cognitive con- 
tents suffused with feeling-tone or emotion, we never think of the 
existence of the objects as due to our feeling towards them. Our 
affective attitudes, in short, are felt to be something over and 
above the objects which excite them. Nor is the validity of this 
answer to the idealistic argument affected, if we admit that no 
purely cognitive process is experienced. For, even if some degree 
of feeling-tone is always found to accompany the experience of 
objects, we do not estimate the reality of the object by the degree 
of feeling-tone, nor do we have any difficulty in distinguishing the 
object from our attitude toward it, and thus in imagining its inde- 
pendent existence. There is, then, so far as I can see, no genuine 
introspective evidence to support the idealist's attempt to sub- 
jectivize objects of sense-perception by entangling them with our 
feelings of pleasure and pain. 

As a matter of fact, neither Hume nor Berkeley lay so much 
stress upon the argument just considered as upon the less con- 
vincing, though more familiar, argument from Relativity. This 
second argument is stated by Hume as follows. "'Twill first be 
proper to observe a few of those experiments which convince us, 
that our perceptions are not possest of any independent exist- 
ence. When we press one eye with a finger, we immediately per- 
ceive all the objects to become double, and one-half of them to be 
removed from their common and natural position. But as we do 
not attribute a continu'd existence to both these perceptions, and 
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as they are both of the same nature, we clearly perceive that all 
our perceptions are dependent on our organs, and the disposition 
of our nerves and animal spirits. This opinion is confirmed by 
the seeming encrease and diminution of objects, according to their 
distance ; by the apparent alterations in their figure ; by the 
changes in their color and other qualities from our sickness and 
distempers ; and by an infinite number of other experiments of 
the same kind ; from all which we learn that our sensible percep- 
tions are not possesst of any distinct or independent existence " 
(p. 498). This inference from the relativity of perceived objects 
to their subjectivity has been so long and so widely accepted by 
modern philosophers that it is difficult for its critics to secure an 
impartial hearing for their objections. And yet there is in the 
argument an absolutely fatal weakness, a fallacy so obvious that 
one marvels at the fact that it has ever escaped notice. The 
fallacy is simply this : The relativity from which objects suffer 
is a relativity to other objects and not at all to the percipient sub- 
ject. The color of an object is, as Hume says, seen to be de- 
pendent, but it is dependent upon its relation, not to our soul, 
but to our retina. The size and shape of objects are also de- 
pendent and relative, but they are dependent upon, and relative 
to, the distance and direction from them, not of the mind, but of 
the physical organism with which the mind is associated. As 
Hume himself says in the passage just quoted, " We clearly per- 
ceive that all our perceptions are dependent on our organs and the 
disposition of our nerves and animal spirits." He does not hold 
that perceptions of organs and perceptions of nerves and ' animal 
spirits ' constitute the bundle of perceptions which we call a mind. 
Why, then, since the two things, sense organs and mind, are differ- 
ent, should he hold that dependence of all immediately perceived 
objects upon the former implies their dependence upon the latter? 
What possible justification can there be for arguing from de- 
pendence upon physiological objects to dependence upon a psy- 
chological subject? On Hume's own premises, an object could 
not possibly lose its existence merely by ceasing to be a member 
of a bundle of percepts, i. e., ceasing to be perceived by a mind, 
for the conditions of its existence are explicitly stated to lie else- 
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where, viz., in certain neural processes and in those alone. What 
the ' argument from relativity,' or (as it is sometimes called) the 
' physiological argument,' really proves is that the existence of 
any immediately experienced object is conditioned by the rela- 
tions of other objects (viz., the elements of the nervous system), 
which are not themselves perceived at the same time as the object 
whose existence they condition. That is to say, I cannot see an 
object and at the same time perceive the retinal changes which 
make my vision of it possible. It is only indirectly and by 
another set of experiences that I become aware of the physiolog- 
ical apparatus which has made possible the perception of objects 
which, at the time they were perceived, appeared to be wholly 
outside and independent of that apparatus. In short, the physio- 
logical argument is not a proof of idealism, although it is a dis- 
proof of what has sometimes been called ' naive realism,' — the 
doctrine which holds that all immediately experienced objects 
exist just as, and just where, they, at any one moment, and to 
any one person, appear ; that things always are precisely what 
they seem. Of course the physiological idealist has little diffi- 
culty in pointing, in refutation of this view, to such things as the 
objects of dreams and hallucinations, which certainly appear to 
exist independently and in outer space, but which can be shown 
to have no true place outside the organism of the percipient, and 
to depend entirely upon the conditions of that organism. And 
it is equally easy to show that in normal and waking life the 
objects of immediate experience are no less dependent upon our 
neural processes. For example, the sound and the flash are 
perceived to issue at different times from a distant cannon, while 
it can be proved that in reality they occurred there simulta- 
neously, the interval of time perceived between them being in 
reality the interval between their effects upon the eye and the 
ear. And again the star, which we ' perceive ' in the sky, may 
be proved by the astronomer not to be there at all, but to have 
perished years before ; the only objective reality now existing 
being the effect upon the eye of the light emitted by the star prior 
to its destruction. From such facts as these, the idealist jumps 
to the conclusion that all objects depend for their existence on 
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our consciousness of them. From the falsity of naive realism he 
concludes to the truth of subjectivism. Finding that the objects 
of our immediate perceptions, as well as our consciousness of those 
objects, depend upon the brain, he concludes that all objects, the 
brain included, are dependent upon consciousness. 

And now that we have considered at some length the objec- 
tions which caused Hume to reject the realistic world which he 
had deduced from his doctrine of the composite nature of the 
mind, it may be worth while to point out some of the advantages 
of such a world. In the first place, it differs from almost every 
philosopher's world in not being offensive to the plain man. It 
is disagreeable to that individual to be told by the philosophers that 
the good world in which he lives, and the objects which he sees 
and touches, are nothing but states of his own mind. Now the 
conception which we are considering restores to the plain man his 
objective world. He can go to sleep at night without any 
haunting fear that his own body and the bed on which he rests 
will slip into non-existence as soon as he ceases to perceive 
them. Nor, secondly, is he, to avoid this preposterous conclu- 
sion, compelled to invoke a Berkeleyan God, a veritable deus ex ma- 
china, waiting to catch up the perceived objects as fast as he loses 
sight of them, returning them newly created, and in their proper 
order, when he awakes in the morning. His God, if he has one, 
needs not to fulfill the wretched functions of a shadow factory. 
Nor, thirdly, is it necessary for him, in order to escape the Berke- 
leyan conception, to suppose that, lurking in the recesses of his 
being, there is a 'transcendental ego,' a great unwinking eye, by 
which all things are at all times seen and by that means main- 
tained in existence. These agonizing devices of German and Brit- 
ish idealism are needed only after the objective world is reduced 
to a state of mind, and are quite unnecessary in the realistic 
world which Hume suggests. For in that world objects do not 
exist on the sufferance of percipients, either empirical or trans- 
cendental, but maintain their existences, whether permanent or 
transitory, by means of their physical and physiological relations 
to one another. 

But further, we may see that this kind of world differs from 
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the world as ordinarily conceived by philosophers, not only in 
being acceptable to common sense, but to science as well. For 
the scientist dislikes the transcendental egos and shadows of 
philosophy as much as does the plain man, though for a different 
reason. They interfere with his business of discovering the rela- 
tions of resemblance and difference, of coexistence and sequence, 
that hold between objects. In a world in which there are neither 
transcendent substances, on the one hand, nor the half real states 
of those substances, on the other, but only sensible objects and 
their relations, the scientist is at home. 

The utility of Humean realism for purposes of scientific de- 
scription may be briefly illustrated by showing its bearing upon 
the psycho-physical problem. (And let us bear in mind that by 
perception Hume means nothing less than objects of immediate 
experience, such as stones, mountains, chairs, etc. As we ordi- 
narily use the term, it possesses a subjectivistic connotation which 
would make it impossible for us to speak of a perception as ex- 
tended or colored or as existing outside of consciousness, but 
these predicates can be, and are, applied to the objects which we 
immediately perceive.) We must think of consciousness neither 
as a transcendent substance nor as a unique series of qualities, 
but rather as a peculiar nexus of relations between its objects 
which, under certain circumstances, supervenes upon the perma- 
nent and merely physical relations of space and time. A physical 
system, without ceasing to be physical, becomes a psychical sys- 
tem whenever its members sustain to one another those relations 
which make possible an individual consciousness of them. 1 In 
the world which Hume suggests, the mind-body problem pre- 
sents itself in a new and less hopeless light, as the problem of 

1 In an article on ' ' Time Perception ' ' printed in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology for January, 1904, the present writer defined the conditions for the origin and 
cessation of the experience of a ' specious present ' as identical with those for the 
origin and cessation of consciousness or subjectivity in general. An effort was made 
to show that consciousness and specious presentness are made possible by that prop- 
erty of a system in virtue of which the form or collective aspect of the system is a 
more stable and potent factor in its behavior than the individual intensities of its ele- 
ments. Experience would seem to indicate that a system possessing this peculiar 
property cannot originate apart from a highly developed protoplasmic matrix or ner- 
vous system. 
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determining how a system of objects, in which one set of rela- 
tions (the psychical) is dominant, can interact with a system of 
the same kind of objects, in which, however, another and an op- 
posite type of relational nexus (the physical) is the primary factor 
in determining changes. For though the same objects may have 
simultaneous membership in the psychical and the physical world, 
yet the ways in which those objects are articulated in the two 
types of system are strikingly different. Objects, in so far as 
they are merely members of the physical world, influence each 
other directly only in virtue of their dynamic or spatio-temporal 
relations, while their relations of resemblance and difference, and 
of analogy are only secondarily or indirectly effective. On the 
other hand, the very same objects, in so far as they are members 
of a given psychosis, have their changes determined primarily by 
laws of qualitative similarity and identity of meaning, and only 
secondarily by spatio-temporal relations. The laws of these two 
types of system have been to some extent determined, but the re- 
lations between them and the conditions under which a psychical 
system of relations between qualities may, when provided with a 
suitable protoplasmic matrix, supervene upon the apparantly 
more permanent physical system of the same qualities, is so far 
from being determined that there is not as yet any considerable 
agreement even as to the manner in which the problem should 
be defined. 

This realistic view of the world follows directly and inevitably 
from Hume's conception of the self as a system of real objects, 
and not as a system of half-real states or modifications of a sub- 
ject. The real reasons which led its author to reject it do not, 
as I have already said, seem to me to lie so much in the argu- 
ments which he explicitly gives, and which we have criticized, as 
in the fact that he was so saturated with the prevailing Lockean 
and Berkeleyan view of the self as a substance which could have 
as objects nothing but its own subjective states, that he could not 
bring himself to see that a series of mental states, which were 
from moment to moment miraculously created and annihilated, 
would retain no longer any meaning when there was no longer a 
substance in which such states could inhere. So it was that the 
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view of objective reality which Hume finally accepted, lacked 
even the plausibility of the Berkeleyan and Kantian doctrines 
which preceded and followed it, and indeed remained to the end 
a most paradoxical theory of empirical idealism instead of the 
empirical realism which his reasoning had demonstrated. And 
if these considerations help us to understand why Hume turned 
a deaf ear to his own words, perhaps they may also explain why 
so many of his numerous opponents and disciples have been 
equally neglectful of this point in his philosophy. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 



